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OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. No. IX. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


WE have just received a copy of the Annual Report which 
has been before the Legislature and the public several 
months, and we propose to make it the text of a few remarks, 
which we hope will be received not as cavils, but as the sin- 
cere and well-meant reflections of one who has the interest 
of our common schools, and of all our free institutions, at 
heart. 

The Report of the Board, as usual, is mainly a very 
meagre abstract of the Report of their Secretary, which fol- 
lows it; and, perhaps, nothing so exposes the inertness and 
inefficiency of the Board as the fact that their Reports have 
always been of this description. We know something of the 
manner in which they have been got up in former years, and 
from the little intercourse which the members of the Board 
have with the schools, the teachers, their Secretary, and 
with each other, we do not see how any different Report can 
be expected. We say this with great respect for the-tal- 
ents aud character of the several members, most of whom if 
called upon to act would have something to say quite worthy 
of being said. In the brief notice of their operations, now 
before us, we find, first, a notice of the result of the experi- 
ment of missionaries. They began with six, but, in conse- 
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quence of the inadequacy of the appropriation, the number 
was reduced-to two. Of course, the fruit of the mission can 
not yet be seen, but there can be no doubt that good has 
been done, and it is to be hoped that the Legislature will see 
that this agency does not languish for want of funds. One 
point urged by one of the missionaries was the abolition of 
the district system, which we have so often and so earnestly 
condemned in our Journal ; and another was “ the awaken- 
ing of the people to the importance of taking a more imme- 
diate personal interest in the common schools,” great sub- 
jects, which the Board themselves might preach to advan- 
tage, and urge with something like earnestness upon the 
Legislature. 

The Board next “ earnestly invite the attention of the 
Legislature to the views which their Secretary has presented 
upon the subordination and classification of schools, and the 
arrangement of school districts,’ but as they give no opinion 
upon the subject, the presumption is that they have not formed 
any. Now, in our humble opinion, they were appointed to 
examine such questions, and to report upon them to the Leg- 
islature, so that the latter might have the advantage of their 
wisdom and practical acquaintance with the details of the 
matter. How the earnestness of the Board appears we can 
not see, and what they mean by the “ subordination and 
classification of schools” is not very evident, for we can not 
find that the Secretary presents any views on the subject of 
subordination. 

The Board continue to think well of Teachers’ Institutes, 
and hint at an improved organization of them, but we shall 
consider this question when we come to the Report of the 
Secretary. We have no doubt, however, that the Institutes 
have been beneficial to the teachers, and to the citizens of 
those towns which have had the good fortune to entertain 
them. 

“But,” says the Report, “the most important organ for 
the advancement of the teachers, and, with them, of the 
schools, in the Commonwealth, and the most prolific of 
hopeful results, is the Normal Schools, and to these the 
Board have continued to give their especial attention.” 
‘They refer, with satisfaction, to the several reports of sub- 
committees upon the condition of the Normal Schools.” 
These reports are the most meagre things that can be imag- 
ined, and, as usual, declare the entire satisfaction of the 
Board with the Schools. Fifteen teachers, — the whole 
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number employed in the State is 8430,— graduated from 
the Bridgewater School, but the Reports do not show how 
many graduated from the other schools. As some of the 
graduates never teach, as some teach private schools or those 
out of the State; as some teach but a year or two, and many 
will never be distinguished as teachers, the inadequacy of 
these schools to furnish a supply of teachers for the common 
schools must be allowed, and the duty of the State to pro- 
vide more ample means, and of the Board to make the means 
more effectual, and not to rest so perfectly satisfied with 
what is now doing, must be apparent. We have very lately 
touched upon this important subject in our Journal, and the 
Report before us makes us more than ever anxious to have 
the wants of the common schools, and the “ grounds for 
hope ” held out by the Normal Schools, seriously examined. 

The Sub-Committee or Visiting Committee of the West 
Newton Normal School say they find the school “ in a satis- 
factory condition.” It was a hazardous experiment in them 
to part with the veteran Peirce, and introduce in his place, 
at the head of a hundred young women, some of whom are 
wild ones, a young, unmarried man, and one who, until he 
applied for the situation had openly opposed the Normal 
Schools. It was, perhaps, imprudent in them to place an 
invalid in a situation that had just broken the better consti- 
tution of his predecessor. It is questionable, — after the 
unfortunate though not unexpected result which has left the 
school one-third at least of the current year without a Principal, 
and in the hands of young females who have no experience 
or next to none, though ever so amiable, and talented, and 
excellent, perhaps, in every thing else, — whether the Sub- 
Committee ought to “find the school in a satisfactory condi- 
tion,”’ unless they qualify their language by adding the usual 
saving clause “ considering all the circumstances.”” We are 
grieved to be obliged to speak of these matters about which 
the Board think it most politic to keep silent, and we know 
the imputations that will be cast upon our motives, but we 
have fought too hard to sustain the Normal Schools to be wil- 
ling quietly to see their true condition misunderstood, and the 
great object for which they were established so entirely lost 
sight of. The Report of the Sub-Committee, in speaking of 
the Model School connected with the West Newton Normal 
School, introduce an extract from the Report of the Principal, 
in which the chief teacher is highly and deservedly praised, 
and we only allude to the fact to say, that, by the Principal 
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is meant the Principal of the Normal School, there being 
nothing in the Report to save the teacher of the Model 
School from the imputation of praising himself. This 
Model School richly deserves commendation, but it would 
no doubt be a more perfect model if entirely under the con- 
trol of its present efficient teacher, and detached from the 
Normal School. We know this is heresy, but we believe 
the plan of introducing two or three Normals to observe, that 
is, look on, two weeks, and teach the two next, has as much 
fancy as fact in it, and interrupts the regular course of 
instruction in both schools, without doing essential service to 
either. ‘The two Reports on the condition of the two other 
schools do not occupy two pages! But to return to the 
Report of the Board. 

After praising, unqualifiedly, the condition of the Normal 
Schocls, the Board say, “Still, notwithstanding what has yet 
been done by these schools, and by the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, the supply of competent teachers is entirely inadequate 
to the wants of the schools, and there is danger, lest, to meet 
this demand, persons superficially instructed shall be sent out 
as teachers from the Normal Schools.” This danger has 
existed ten or twelve years, but the supply, even of snper- 
ficial instructors, is lamentably small. One would naturally 
expect the Board to propose an adequate remedy for all this, 
and we have it in the following terms. ‘ To guard against 
this danger, and, at the same time, to elevate the standard in 
the schools from which the pupils of the Normal Schools 
come, and in the Normal Schools themselves, the Board 
deem it advisable to make the requisitions for admission 
higher, and, to render the annual examinations for the classes 
within the Normal Schools more minute, more thorough, and 
more extended than heretofore ; they propose to have them 
conducted in such a way as to bring these (Normal) schools 
into more intimate relations with the distinguished teachers 
in other institutions in the State.” The particulars of this 
plan are not given, but, considering all exhibitions (and the 
proposed examination is nothing else) to be wretched hum- 
bugs, that interrupt regular study, and only impose upon 
‘the public, we candidly confess our fear of the new scheme. 
The present examinations are bad enough, as all know, who 
have seen the preparation for them, which, by the way, is 


‘disavowed, and we should be sorry to see any more time 


‘wasted upon them. Perhaps some of the Normals can tell 
‘us, if, when the requisitions of admission are low, a supply of 
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even superficial teachers can not be afforded by the Normal 
Schools, how much larger will be the supply if the requisi- 
tions be raised, and the teachers required to be more thor- 
ough and competent? We will venture the opinion that 
fewer admissions will be made, and fewer teachers than ever 
sent forth from these schools, and the greater part of these 
will not find their way into the commen district schools, 
where the cry for improved teachers is the -loudest. We 
have long been of opinion, that, in the present exigency, the 
true policy is to confine the Normal Schools to instruction in 
the art of teaching, and in the preparation of teachers for the 
district schools. Fill them with the best pupils that offer, 
teach these how to communicate what they know, and send 
them forth as fast as possible. If the teacher of the Normal 
School is a master workman, he will make them improved 
teachers in three months; and in three months much correct 
knowledge of the common branches will be incidentally 
acquired. In this way, each Normal School may send out 
two or three hundred improved teachers every year, the 
common schools will be improved, the applicants will be 
better qualified every year, and then the requisitions for 
admission may be raised, and perhaps a higher grade of 
Normal Schools established. As at present conducted, the 
Normal Schools differ very little from our best academies, 
and the money of the State might about as usefully be 
bestowed upon the one as upon the other. 

The next important subject touched upon by the Report is 
that of compulsory instruction in our schools. 'The Board 
call the attention of the Legislature to the subject, but give 
no plan, and make no suggestion for the guidance or help of 
the Legislators. The Board had previously said, in the same 
Report, ‘ Nearly all the evils complained of in the present 
condition of the schools will diminish, and finally almost 
disappear, under the influence of -highly qualified teachers, 
and the greatest of them, irregularity of attendance and tru- 
ancy can be removed in no other way. They may be les- 
sened, but can not be prevented by enactments.” If this 
opinion of the Board is founded in truth, why they recom- 
mend “ enactments ” to the Legislature does not appear. 

The Report recommends an increase of the School Fund, 
and to this we have no objection, if care is taken to prevent 
the diminution of taxation, so that, as in a neighboring State, 
the sum actually expended shall be no greater than before, and 
the people, being taxed little or nothing for their schools, shall 
pay little or no attention to their condition or management. 
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The Board finally acknowledge the receipt of the late Mr. 
Todd’s generous bequest to the Normal Schools, and give 
notice that they intend to make a sinking fund of it, by 
spending it in getting up the annual examinations above 
alluded to! 

We have thus performed an unpleasant duty, but if we have 
misrepresented the Board or their opinions, or if our own 
opinions are unsound, our Journal is open to any proper ex- 
planation or reply. We shall consider the Secretary’s Report 
in our next number. 





LIFE INSURANCE. A DIALOGUE. 


[Written for the Journal.] 


[Scene. An Insurance office; three clerks at their desks, 
writing. Enter an unaccustomed female. } 


Female. (To First Clerk.) Are you the man of this 
oflice, Sir? 

|st Clerk. (Seeing a paper in her hand, and supposing 
it was a subscription paper for some charitable purpose.) I 
am aman only and not the man. That gentleman, (poznt- 
ing to the Second Clerk, ) is the man. 

FE. (To Second Clerk.) Sir, I am sorry to interrupt 
you, but that gentleman says you are the man that I want. 

2d Clerk. I am married, ma’am, but that gentleman, 
(pointing to the Third Clerk, ) is not engaged, and will be 
happy to listen to your proposals. 

I. (To Third Clerk.) Excuse me, Sir, but that gentle- 
man, (pointing to the Second Clerk,) says you are the man 
for me, and I wish to say a few words to you. 

3d UC. (Smiling.) We do not transact matrimony here, 
ma’am, aud it is not leap year, but [ will hear you, if vou 
will be brief and to the point. 

f’. Tam a single woman, Sir, with a little property and 
without a relation in the wide world, 

Ist C. (Aside to the Second.) Not a bad beginning; 
you should have heard her story. Hark! 

fF’. I have been reading a Circular, — here it is, — which 
was issued from this office, and I have come to have my 
life insured. ; 

3d C. O, is that all? Then, that (pointing to the First 
Clerk ) is the gentleman to attend to you. 
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F. He told me he wasn’t. I should think he ought to 
know. 

3d C. He is your man, nevertheless. 

lst C. Step this way, madam, if you only want assur- 
ance. How old are you, madatin ? 

F. (surprised). Sir! 

Ist C. Your age, if you please, Miss. 

F. Sir, is this the way you treat an unprotected female ? 
No gentleman would ask a lady her age. 

2d C. A mere matter of business, madam, it is necessary 
that he should know your age, or he can not determine the 
rate. 

Ist C. Well, apart from your age, what amount do you 
wish insured ? 

F. Amount! I wish my Ufe insured, though it seems 
very much like tempting the Lord, in whose hand our 
breath is. 

Ist C. That is your look out, madam. We can do nothing 
till you determine what amount you wish to insure. 

FF. Amount, amount! What has the amount to do with 
it? I wish to have my fe insured, for our Doctor tells me 
the cholera is expected again, and I wish to feel safe. 

Ist C. To whom do you wish to make the policy 
payable ? 

F.. Policy, policy! Isn’t it good policy to insure one’s 
life, when one is feeble and uuprotected, and without a rela- 
tion in the world ? 

lst C. Yes, madam, but the debt arising from your 
demise must be paid to some one. 

F. I don’t see that there is any debt about it. Death is 
the debt of natur, to be sure, for it is given unto all men 
once to die, and I don’t see how you insurers get over that 
Scriptur ? 

Ist C. Madam, if the Office, by your demise, becomes 
indebted to the amount of the policy, to whom shall the 
amount be paid ? 

F. Tome, to be sure, if any thing is coming from the 
insurance. 

1st C. You will not be here, probably, to receive any 
thing after your death. 

F. What do you mean? I wish to have my /fe insured, 
and then, if your insurance is good for any thing, there will 
be no death about it. 

lst C. You are in an error, madam. We do not insure 
against death. 
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F. Then what do you call it life insurance for? Pretty 
life insurance, if a person can die after it is made. I sus- 
pected it was all humbug, when I first heerd of it. 

[st C. Let me explain, madam. 

F. Well, Sir. You may make white black, and black 
white, but if you insure my life and I die, you cheat me, and 
[’ll prosecute you as long as there is any law in the land. 

3d C. The lady wishes to be insured against death, and 
has only mistaken the office. She must go over to the 
apothecary’s opposite, and he will sell her some of the Elixir 
of Life, in the shape of Cod Liver Oil, or some other Panacea, 
and then, if nothing happens, she will live forever. 

F. That is what I want. Where is the apothecary’s? 

Ist C. Just across the street, madam. He is the man 
for you. 

F. Good morning, gentlemen, you had better take your 
sign down. Insurance with a vengeance! 

2d C. Good morning, madam. When you obtain immor- 
tality, please remember that we put you in the way to 
obtain it. 





THE DAISY. 
[From Blackwoed’s Edinburgh Magazine.} 


The Daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath ; 

It blossoms on the river's banks, 
That thrids the glens beneath ; 

The eagle, in his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest ; 

And, in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark's descending breast. 


Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 
Its silver circlet knows, 

When greening buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows ; 

And when December's breezes how] 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The Daisy still is there. 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike, 

The Switzer on his glacier height,— 
The Dutchman by his dyke, — 

The seal-skin-vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas, — 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
‘The parasoled Chinese. 
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The emigrant on distant shore, 
"Mid scenes and faces strange, 
Beholds it flowering in the sward, 
Where’er his footsteps range ; 
And when his yearning, home-sick heart 
Would bow to his despair, 
It reads his eye the lesson sage, — 
That God is every where! 


Stars are the Daisies that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 

Beheld by all, and every where, 
Bright prototypes on high 

Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 
And to the wavering be 

An emblem of St. Paul's content, 
Of Stephen's constancy. 





THE SCHOOLS OF NEW ORLEANS. 


[We take great pleasure in giving to our readers the fol- 
lowing letter from one of our best Massachusetts teachers, 
who visited New Orleans for the restoration of his health. 
It is gratifying to know that Massachusetts has had so much 


to do with the great work of free schools in New Orleans, 
and it must be gratifying to the Second Municipality to find 
that its noble example has moved the other Municipalities, 
and the vicinity, and must ere long work eastward and west- 
ward, until the whole land is instructed. We have received 
the copy of Rules and Regulations alluded to in the letter, 
and are glad to perceive in them many things that it will not 
injure our New England schools to imitate. The New Or- 
leans system embraces a library, an evening school for adults, 
and one session a day. All the three grades of schools are 
under the same Board of Directors or School Commitiee, and 
under one Superintendent. ‘The teachers, female as well as 
male, are liberally paid, and not only instruction of the best 
sort is given to all children who ask for it, but all books and 
stationery are provided at the public expense, a point of per- 
fection to which no New England school has attained. Last, 
and in our heart not the least, the Second Municipality has 
for many years furnished a copy of our Journal to each of 
the public teachers. We should be happy if we could he- 
lieve that such liberality has been as useful to their able 
corps of teachers as it has been gratifying and honorable to 
us. But, to the letter.] 
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New Orteans, February 25, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Common School Journal : 


Dear Sir, — This is truly a strange city, and I feel like a 
stranger in the place. After a pleasant tour through South 
Carolina and Georgia to Montgomery in Alabama, we passed 
down the Alabama to Mobile, and thence to New Orleans by 
steamboat, passing through “Grant’s Pass,” Lakes Borgne 
and Pontchartrain, and proceeded seven miles to the city by 
Railroad. Much of the country bordering upon the Alabama 
river is very low and swampy, so that the vast swamps about 
New Orleans did not appear so strange to me as they would 
have done had I come from Boston to New Orleans by 
packet. The gardens, filled with rose-bushes in full bloom, 
and orange-trees teeming with their golden fruit, were de- 
lightful. 

The city, as you know, is divided into three Municipalities, 
bordering upon the river, and separated from each other by a 
wide street at right angles with it. The Second Municipality 
occupies the northwestern part of the city, adjoining the city 
of Lafayette. This is separated by Canal street from the 
First Municipality, which occupies the central portion of the 
city, and is separated from the Third Municipality at the 
southeast by the Esplanade. ‘These three divisions of the 
city are marked with characteristics as distinctive as though 
they had no part nor lot with each other. The First Mu- 
nicipality, called the French division, is occupied almost 
wholly by those who speak the French language. The 
third or Spanish division is inhabited by people of all climes, 
Spanish, Dutch, Swedes, &c. The second or American di- 
vision is occupied mostly by Americans, though very many 
Irish are here, as in Boston. Most of the business men reside 
here, and the Levee that borders upon this Municipality is 
constantly crowded by steamboats from all the tributaries of 
the Mississippi. This also is the most wealthy and intelli- 
gent portion, and in which my time has chiefly been spent. 
This is the business season of‘ the year, and thousands are 
brought to the city for trade. It is particularly crowded at 
this time with persons from northern Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and even from Louisville, Ky., over 1500 miles, 
who have come to see and hear Jenny Lind. 

This is the first place in all the South where I have visited 
good Public Schools, and to these I shall devote the remainder 
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of my sheet. The Public Schools of the Second Municipality 
were established some nine or ten years ago, and have since 
been under the charge of Hon. John A. Shaw, of Bridgewater, 
Mass. ‘To him they owe whatever excellencies they may 
possess, as all teachers and intelligent persons here confess. 
Accompanied by Mr. Shaw, I visited nearly all the schools 
under his supervision, and afterwards occupied a day in visit- 
ing them again with Prof. Miiller, formerly Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music, who has taught Music in these 
schools constantly for a number of years, and, to judge by 
their performances, with great success. The schools have 
three grades, Primary, Intermediate and High. The Inter- 
mediate ccrresponds to our Grammar schools, though inferior 
to them in attainments, owing to the earlier age at which 
they are admitted and leave the school. I send with this a 
copy of the Rules and Regulations for the government of these 
schools. They are mild and judicious, and such as will re- 
ceive your sympathy and approtation, [ am sure. It has 
been my pleasure to visit many schools in the cities and 
towns ot Massachusetts, yet never have I witnessed any 
schools better ordered and disciplined, where the classes were 
better taught, and where there existed such a friendly feeling 
between the teacher and the taught. Especially was I 
pleased with the Young Ladies’ High school, under the care 
of a lady who possesses very superior excellencies as a teacher. 
It wil compare well with any school I have ever visited. 
Mr. Shaw moves among the schools like a father, giving 
advice and counsel to the teachers and pupils. ‘They all 
welcome him to the school-room with countenances beaming 
with pleasure when he is near. With few exceptions, the 
teachers are natives of New England. The lutermediate 
schools for boys are taught by gentlemen who receive twelve 
hundred dollars a year, while those for girls are taught by 
ladies having nine hundred. Many missionaries are sent to 
the South and West, and thousands more could be well em- 
ployed, yet Mr. Shaw’s influence, exerted as it has been 
upon the young, has undoubtedly effected more than hun- 
dreds of those who labor only with adults. Comparatively a 
small amount of labor is necessary to incline the twig aright, 
when a large expenditure is needed with the trees. ‘True, 
he has had the codperation of able teachers, and very many 
good people in the city, yet all unite in awarding to him the 
merit of originating the whole system, and it is very much 
regretted by the friends of education here that his health is 
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such as will oblige him soon to resign the office of Superin- 
tendent. It is to be hoped that his successor may be one of 
a like spirit, and that the work so well begun may go for- 
ward improving itself, and always furnishing a bright ex- 


ample to the Union. 
Yours, &c. &c. A. 





EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


Dr. Chalmers, says in his autobiography, “In one of the 
rooms of Windsor Castle, J was pointed out the Duke of 
Marlborough’s annual quit-rent for Blenheim. a flag highly 
decorated.” He meant that the flag was pointed out, and 
not himself. 

The London Quarterly Review says of Stephenson, the 
Engineer of the tubular bridges over the Menai Strait, ‘“ He 
proposed that the extremities of the tubes should rest on stout 
abutments of masonry, terminating the large embankments 
by which from either side of the country each was to be ap- 
proached.” He does not mean that each abutment was to be 
approached from either side, but from its own side of the 
strait. 

A writer of a scientific paper in an English Journal says, 
“Tf a little bough firmly held in ecther hand, be bent down- 
wards, so as to form a bow, the fibres on the upper part will 
be condensed and those on the under part stretched.’”’ The 
writer meant that, “If an end of the little bongh be held in 
both hands, &c.” Is this barbarism destined to prevail ? 

A critic who writes in the Pittsburgh ** Friend of Missions,” 
and has much to do with Latin, Greek and Hebrew, uses 
the following for English. 

* Tamdone: If Mr. M. waits till I am done with his book, 
I will go over the Psalms with him, if he please.” We are 
often told of the advantage of Greek and Latin to the correct 
use of English ! 

Some of the Boston newspapers have the awkward and 
incorrect habit of placing the day of the week after a noun or 
verb, without the word on or an intervening comma, and we 
have such sentences as the following, ‘* The steamer left the 
wharf Monday,” “ The wounded man lingered Tuesday and 
died Wednesday.” This is contrary to all respectable usage 
and should be carefully avoided. 
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The following sentences are to be found in a well written 
notice of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, that ap- 
peared in the North American Review more than a year ago. 

1. ‘Literary history is the least familiar kind of histor- 
ical writing. It is, in some respects, the most difficult, 
requiring, and certainly, far the most laborious study.” 
(Omit and, and even then the sentence is a rough one. ) 

2. ‘*It may be further remarked, that the monastic insti- 
tutions of Roman Catholic countries have been peculiarly 
favorable to this as to some other kinds of coi position.” 
(Peculiarly should be omitted, there being little that is pecu- 
liar in what is common to some others. ) 

3. “The best literary histories, from whatever cause, 
have been the work of members of some one or other of the re- 
ligious fraternities.” (‘The words or other should be omitted. ) 

4, ‘Still another reason of the attention given to this 
study, &c.”” (The word of should be for. ) 

5. ‘Ford has joined to a curious erudition that knowl- 
edge of the Spanish character, that can be obtained only from 
singular acuteness of observation.” (The second that should 
be which.) 

6. ‘For the impulse thus given, the world is mainly 
indebted to the late venerable Navarrete, who, in his own 
person, led the way by the publication of a series of impor- 
tant historical documents.” (In his own person should be 
omitted, or the word himself substituted. ) 

7. ‘Itis only under great advantages that the knowledge 
of their places of deposit can be obtained, and that, having 
obtained it, the works can be had at a price proportioned to 
their rarity.””. ( When the knowledge is obtained should be 
substituted for ‘ having obtained it.” ) 

8. ‘Indeed Spanish literature affords Jess facilities than 
the literature of many other countries.” (Less should be 
Sewer. ) 

9. ‘But he omits the words of the petition, which dwells 
so piteously on the grievances of the uation, and which we 
will quote as they may amuse the reader.” (‘The whiches 
interfere with each other. As seems to qualify the verb quote 
and to mean so that. It is never safe to use as for because.) 

10. “ During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, on either side of the 
Pyreuees, were alive with song.” (Hither side should be 
each side or both sides. It may also be a geographical ques- 
tion whether the country uorth of the Pyrenees can fairly be 
called a shore of the Mediterranean. ) 
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11. “The author has traced the personal history of Lope 
de Vega, so as to form a running commentary on his literary.” 
(Either say, “The personal so as to form a running commen- 
tary on the literary history of Lope de Vega,” or repeat 
the word history, or something equivalent, after the word 
literary. ) . 

12. “ We doubt tf any similar work of erudition has been 
executed by a foreign press with greater accuracy. We do 
not doubt that it would not have been so well executed in 
this respect, by any other press in this country.” (Jf should 
be whether. The word foreign may refer to the American 
press, since the subject of the book is Spanish literature. 
The negative form of the latter sentence makes the meaning 
somewhat obscure, and we should prefer to remedel the two 
sentences, and say, ‘We doubt whether any similar work of 
erudition has been executed by any European press with 
greater accuracy, and whether it would have been so well 
executed, in this respect, by any other press in this country.”’) 

There may be a difference of opinion in regard to some of 
the above supposed errors, but they afford a good lesson for 
teachers, and coming from the highest source they deserve 
to be studied. We quote the sentences from the ‘“ Living 
Age,” which copied the article from the N. A. Review. 





¢ 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROD. 


‘I laugh whiles to myself (said Reuben) at the way the 
wee vexations take their pawnies (blows), for ye can have a 
perception of the bairn’s nature, mair mostly in that way than 
in any other. There are some of a fearful nature, who will 
draw back the hand when the rod comes down, in an unwise 
coward spirit, seeing they maun bear the pain some time, 
whether they will or no. And there are some that hold their 
arm bold out, to get it ower at once; and there are some, 
mair especial the woman bairns (for they are ever a pawkie 
sect) that will look me fair in the een as if they thought their 
bit shining faces would stop my hand. ‘There is one lassie 
wean, puir wee wipie, she has had a sore time of it with the 
measles, Femie Telfer, who will glint at me with her blue 
een and her smile, till I can scarce think to bring down the 
rod. It’s aye a light pawmie Femie gets, for a’ she’s as 
tricky as a young foal.” — Mrs. Margaret Maitland. 
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WESTERN SCHOOL FUNDS. 






The citizens of Wisconsin will always have the advantage 
of the Illinoians in supporting their common schools. The 
proceeds of the school lands in Illinois do not constitute a 
common fund as in Wisconsin, but each township has its 
own. ‘The school lands being disposed of at an early day 
brought but little more than the government price, and the 
interest on the small fund thus produced will go but a little 
way in defraying the expense of sustaining schools. The 
State Fund was tampered with by unwise legislators in the 
early years of the State’s existence, and consequently but a 
trifle for each town is realized from this source. The plan 
of taxing propeety for the support of schools is not adopted, 
and these things all conspire to render their school system 
less effective. Nearly $2,000 is the portion of Kenosha 

’ county in the State School Fund, equal to about fifty cents 

for each scholar in the county. — Kenosha ( Wis.) T'elegraph. 




















RETROSPECTION. 









The Home Journal gives the following extract from an 
address of the venerable Dr. Nott, President of Union 
College. 

‘‘T have been young, and now am old; and in review of 
the past, and the prospect of the future, I declare unto you, 
beloved pupils, were it permitted me to live my life over 
again, I would, by the help of God, from the very outset, live 
better. Yes, from the very outset I would frown upon vice ; 
I would favor virtue; and lend my influence to advance 
whatever would exalt and advance human nature, alleviate 
human misery, and contribute to render the world I live in, 
like the heaven to which I aspire, the abode of innocence 
and felicity. Yes, though I were to exist no longer than the 
ephemera that sport away their hour in the sunbeams of the 
morning ; even during that period I would rather soar with 
the eagle, and leave the record of flight and fall among the 
stars, than creep the earth and lick the dust with the reptiles, . 
and, having done so, bed my body with my memory in the 


gutter.” 
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THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have politely 
sent us a ticket admitting us to all the Society’s Exhibitions 
for the current year. We shall try to avail ourself of their 
liberality, for we know no preachers superior to the Flowers 
and Fruits. ‘God helps those who help themselves,” is the 
text of these garden preachers. ‘The prolific earth brings 
forth “ every herb after his kind ” independent of human aid, 
but man is allowed to separate the beautiful or useful from 
the noxious or worthless, and, God helping, greatly to im- 
prove the former by cultivation. ‘The gardener, more_per- 
haps than any laborer, has God always at his elbow. How 
much longer shall this eloquence of the fields be almost lost 
upon the only creature of God who can understand it! When 
will our Common Schools begin to explain that language 
which the Creator is constantly uttering in all his works! 





Wine is such a whetstone for wit, that if wit be often whet 
thereon, it will quickly grind all the steel out, and scarcely 
leave a back where it found au edge. 


Pray not to God to give thee sufficient, for that he will 
give thee unasked ; but, pray that thou mayst be contented 
and satisfied with what he giveth thee. 








(>> Do not forget to secure immediately Fowie’s PaystorocicaL DiaGrams, 
and his Ourtine Maps, the cheapest and best for common schools yet publish- 
ed. Eight Maps at $3 to 4; Eight Diagrams, $4 to 5. The Keys are full 
treatises on Physiology and Geography, and are intelligible and practical. 
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